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There has come into our hands a volume of 180 pages containing a col- | 
lection of the views of men of distinction in various walks of life on the ‘f 
{ subject of human immortality. It seems in some sense an aftermath of the : 
symposium published a few years ago by the Clark University, since it is the a 
t work of Dr. Jacob Helder who holds a Fellowship in Psychology and Philo . 
| sophy at that college. The book is entitled “Greatest Thoughts on Im- 4 
mortality” and is evidently the outcome of a careful collection of individual a 
views extending over some years. H 


The writer in his Introduction states that his approach to the subject 
has not been from a scientific, a metaphysical or even a religious stand- i 
point, but rather from the broadly human one. It is the biographical ap- 
proach—the great affirmation of the soul of man. He quotes Henry James 
as saying: “The question of immortality is the most interesting question in 4 
the world”: and Dr. James H. Hyslop also to the following effect: “Unless iq 
humanity can regain its vital faith in immortality, civilization, in all that 
makes it worth while, is doomed. The belief in immortality is the keynote 
to the arch of history, or the pivotal point about which move the intel- 
lectual, the ethical and the political forces of all times.” Dr. Hans Driesch 
wrote him “There can be no doubt, it seems to me, that the problem of gs 
immortality is the very centre of all science, to be attacked from all pos- 
sible directions. How can we deny this declaration? And if this be the i 
case, does it not also occupy the very centre of our life?” “What Darwin 
called the “Grand Instinct” have we not every reason to believe’ says our 4 
author, “is now, and ever has been, the “Leading Light of Man?” To man, q 
therefore, we must look for the key to our destiny.” 











“Great Truths are portions of the soul of Man 
Great Souls are portions of Eternity.” 
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In the collection will be found personal letters from leaders of the 
clergy, both catholic and protestant; from Jewish leaders, and from author- 
ities in theology and the philosophy of religion, as well as from distinguished 
psychologists, educators, authors and men of science. The affirmative 
opinions are grouped together and a chapter is given to the negative or 
agnostic views. Warious moods and states of mind are also grouped in one 


section. Other chapters offer select quotations from published opinions, 
both affirmative and otherwise. 


An extract is given on p.71 from the writings of Dr. James Hyslop 
which raises the very large question of the dependence of the rule of ethics 
on the results of psychic research. Dr. Hyslop is quoted as saying: 

“Materialism is a strong theory. If it were not for psychic re- 
search I would believe it. I did once believe it and psychic research 
took me out of it. Normal physiology and psychology can accept no 
other theory, and when you have added to this the effect of rationalistic 
criticism on the old religious beliefs, and the victories of science over 
theology, you can see why scepticism has triumphed. The regeneration 
of ethical beliefs will depend now upon the results of psychic research. 

The majority of people will not admit this at present, but when the 

victory has been achieved, the people will see and acknowledge it.” 


* * * * * 


The ideas of a blind man, contributed to a treatise on Light and Color 
are not likely to be very inspiring. ‘They may however serve as a foil to 
those of the men whose vision is clear, if only to demonstrate the strange 
conceits which accompany his limitation. Thus we note on p.110 the fol- 
lowing by Clarence Darrow. It scarcely claims a place among the “greatest 
thoughts” on this subject, but we can let that pass. 

“{ do not consider that the question of immortality is even debate- 
able. As well might one discuss the question of whether a lump of 
coal burned in a grate was still somewhere in its present form, or 
whether beefsteak is a part of the original cow after it has been eaten, 
or whether a soap-bubble is still a soap-bubble after it has burst into 
a million fragments. . .The origin of the absurd idea of immortal life is 
easy to discover. It is kept alive by hope and fear, by childish faith, 
and by cowardice... .” 


* * * * * 


Immortality and Survival are wont to be treated as questions of the 
general destiny of man, rather than as a matter of individual destiny or 
experience. But the perusal of such a work as this tends to strengthen a 
latent feeling that the views here chronicled are more indicative of the state 
of psychical or spiritual development in each of the contributors. In the 
majority, the racial instinct of immortality is obviously alive and strong 
enough to assert itself as a conviction. In a select minority, this is sharpened 
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THE INTUITION OF REALITY 265 
(as in the case of Dr. Hyslop) into a realization of the immortal elements 
in the individual personality. In others of materialistic habit of mind, such 
as the lawyer we have quoted, there is no consciousness of a continuing 
entity at all, and hence a purely material philosophy is adopted. There is 
abundant room for supposing that men and women are in all stages of 
psychical and spiritual development and that therefore the survival of the 
human Personality in a definitely individual sense may be true for some and 
not for others at their present stage of evolution. But from what we 
can sense of the evolutionary law as governing the emergence of Personality 
as the finest flower of our development, we need not doubt that the aware- 
ness of a non-material order is tending to grow more powerful in the ad- 
vanced and advancing members of our race. 


Human consciousness in its objective aspect as Intellect gives us abund- 
ant tokens to enable us to judge fairly in individual cases, both as to its ex- 
tensive and its intensive powers. But in regard to the subjective mind we 
have no such exact criterion. Especially this is so in regard to the Intensity 
of Consciousness. The awareness of the mind as to material realities can 
make itself known by intellectual tokens. But of its awareness of others or- 
ders of reality of a superphysical sort, the possessor of that consciousness can 
give no overt proof. His realizations may have a degree of intensity and 
even of definiteness for himself that is superior to anything in the category 
of material fact: but they remain enfolded within his own metaphysical ex- 
perience and their only external witness is their consistent influence upon 
his behavior and the power of his personality to radiate that influence in con- 
tact with such of his fellows as may be capable of response of its stimulus. 

Where the Intensity of intuitive perceptions of reality is in question, it 
is obvious enough that no mere intellectual judgment from without can ap- 
proach the heart of the matter: and in this connection it may be noted that 
all judgments by men of materialistic habit of mind are intellectual judg- 
ments and beyond this, mere negations. There is no such thing as a negative 
intuition. 


There is only the intellectual negation based either upon the absence of 


any positive intuition of reality, or upon the loss of a hitherto existing con- — 


sciousness of that order. Such loss, however, as with the illusions of child- 
hood, do not affect the possibly substantive nature of the lost faculty or the 
reality of its emotional content. Many men would, if they could, recapture 
an ideal which, in spite of their efforts, has eluded the grasp of their spirit. 
It is on such grounds as these that arguments against the survival of the 
human personality may perhaps be most adequately met. 


* Greatest Thoughts on Immortality. By Jacob Helder, A.M., PhD. published by Richard 
R. Smith, Ine., New York 1930. Price $2.00. 
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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT IN THE FINGERPRINT SERIES. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


In the summer of 1931 the Society engaged Mr. E. E. Dudley to 
assist in the preparation of material for the forthcoming volume of the 
Proceedings on the Margery mediumship. The subjects involved were largely 
confined to telekinesis and the series of fingerprint experiments. By the 
middle of March 1932 the work had been practically completed when Mr. 
Dudley wrote Mr. Button that he had just discovered that a certain right 
and a certain left thumb print attributed to “Walter” were identical with 
the right and left thumb prints of a living man, Mr. X., who had been a 
frequent sitter at Lime Street prior to sometime in 1925, long before the 
beginning of the fingerprint series. Mr. Dudley exhibited at Lime Street 
photographs of the prints involved with indices showing the similarities 
alleged by him to exist. These photographs were later delivered to mem- 
bers of the Research Committee and showed superficially striking re- 
semblances. Mr. Dudley claimed that the similarities were so clear that there 
was no need of any further inquiry; that he had settled the matter and that 
any layman would concede the identity. This attitude, however, in view of 
the circumstances surrounding this sudden and belated discovery of the 
alleged similarities, did not commend itself to the Research Committee. 
Mr. Dudley was advised that when a proper investigation of all the facts 
and circumstances had been made by the Society, the results would be pub- 
lished either in the Proceedings or the Journal, and he was asked to prepare 
in publishable form a statement of the facts as he thought them to be and 
of his claims in respect thereto. On April 4th he promised to do this, saying 
it would take but a day or two to prepare his paper. His statement, how- 
ever, was not received from him by the Society until June 13th, over two 
months later. 


In the meantime the Society immediately began an active investigation 
of the matter. During the past six years there have been obtained in the 
Margery séances, under conditions of strict control and laboratory technique. 
about two hundred three-dimensional impressions, cameos or models in 
plastic wax of thumbs, fingers and entire hands. Most of these waxes are 
claimed by “Walter” to be impressions or models of his own thumbs, fingers 
and hands. These ‘Walter’ impressions are of different kinds: according 
to articles heretofore published by Mr. Dudley (see this Journal Vol. XXII, 
pp. 99, 191, 453) they comprise at least positives, negatives, mirror positives 
and mirror negatives, and a number of variations. 
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STATEMENT BY THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 267 


It will possibly not be easily realized that variations of this sort in 
impressions of an apparently identical pattern or thumb are entirely un- 
familiar to the ordinary fingerprint expert, are not covered by the technical 
literature expounding fingerprint science and are not within the ordinary 
experience of the fingerprint criminologist. These phenomena present to 
fingerprint science an entirely new and unique problem and are thought by 


some to challenge the very foundations upon which such science is claimed — 


to be an infallible system of personal identification. 


Our Research Department first looked into the question of the technical 
classification theretofore made by Dudley, of the particular right thumbprint 
of “Walter” used by him as part of the basis of the claim, and it became 
quite apparent from the evidence that instead of being a negative print, as 
Dudley maintains, the print is a positive print. If this be true the sup- 
posed identity of the print with the right thumb of the living man, Mr. X., 
falls entirely. In regard to the left thumbs there is a great similarity be- 
tween the photograph of the “Walter’’ print used by Mr. Dudley and the 
print of Mr. X., but the left print of “Walter” used by Mr. Dudley seems 
to be unique in the series of left thumb prints produced by ‘Walter’, the 
other contemporaneous left thumbprints of “Walter” bearing no resemblance 
to Mr. X’s. left thumbprint. The authenticity of the wax print of the 
left thumb shown in the photograph used by Mr. Dudley is, therefore, open 
to question. 


The above situation will indicate to our readers that it has become 
necessary for the Society to review all of Mr. Dudley’s work in the classi- 
fication of the many thumbprints obtained in this mediumship, as there 
are evident errors in it, errors which may be natural enough in a very com- 
plicated and difficult subject. With only a print of a single thumb or a 
single finger to go by, without reference to the rest of the hand, it is 
sometimes very difficult, if not impossible, to determine whether the print 
is from the right hand or from the left hand, and on account of optical 
illusions it is sometimes difficult. to tell from a photograph whether a print 
is a positive or a negative. 

Realizing these difficulties of classification our Research Department un- 
dertook and is still conducting an exhaustive series of new experiments 
which throw much light on this interesting situation. The problem was 
presented to “Walter and he immediately ridiculed the idea that his prints 
were identical with Mr. X’s. 


Our Research Department procured the full prints, both in ink and in 
wax, of the hands of Mr. X. They then requested “Walter” to produce 
prints in wax of his full hands, both right and left. In a series of sittings 
as remarkable as any that have ever occurred in psychical research, “Walter” 
produced in wax furnished by the investigators, a large number of partial 
and complete hands, both right and left. Most of these waxes were pro- 
duced in the presence only of the two mediums, Margery and Mrs. Litzel- 
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268 BRACKETT K. THOROGOOD 


mann and some of the following: our Research Engineer, Mr. Thorogood, 
Professor Adams and Captain Fife. Although both hands so produced carried 
thumbprints of the same sort as those that have always been attributed to 
‘Walter’, the hands in every regard including the thumbs are entirely dif- 
ferent from the hands and thumbs of Mr. X. The Society has thus initiated 
a thorough and exhaustive investigation of the matter which will be pressed 
with all possible speed to a conclusion and the entire subject presented to 
our readers when the work is completed. 

It is an unfortunate fact, however, that the claim of Mr. Dudley, and 
the alleged facts upon which it is based, have been widely disseminated 
through his activities, and have come to the attention of people not con- 
nected with the Society who have the story for publication. We deprecate 
such publication before an investigation of the facts is complete, but the 
matter having got beyond our control, due to the above facts, we have 
thought it wise to make this statement, and despite any discussion that may 
be indulged in by others in the meantime, we shall make no further state- 
ment in regard thereto until the investigation is completed and all the facts 
covered in an adequate scientific report. | 

In regard to Mr. Dudley’s statement received by us on June 13th, we 
have refused to publish it for the reason, among others, that the identity 
of the prints discussed by him is open to question and his statements seem 
to us unwarranted. 

The problem of the source or origin of these séance room prints is of 
course quite different from the question as to whether the prints themselves 
are identical with those of any known person, living or dead. Data on the 
latter question may have a bearing as evidence relevant to the solution of the 
first problem, but it is not claimed by Mr. Dudley that his supposed dis- 
covery is indicative of fraud in the making of the prints. It remains to be 
seen whether any such inference will be drawn by others. 

We are gratified to state that our Research Department reports to us un- 
qualifiedly that the recent experiments have been such that there can be no 
question whatsoever in regard to the supernormality of the phenomena in- 
volved, all of which will be disclosed in due course. 

ees06 
SUPERNORMALITY OF FINGER IMPRESSIONS OBTAINED 
THROUGH THE “MARGERY” MEDIUMSHIP 


BRACKETT K. THOROGOOD 


In his investigation of supernormal physical phenomena the writer has 
felt from the beginning, as have many others, that the isolation of the 
phenomena must be achieved in order that the medium and all other per- 
sons present may be freed from suspicion; that the investigator may have 
perfect freedom of action; and, last but not least, that the medium may be 
relieved of the discomfort and ofttimes pain caused by the use of mechanical 
controls. 
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SUPERNORMALITY OF FINGERPRINTS 269 


We now feel justified in stating that this has been accomplished in 
at least two of the series of investigations of phenomena prominent in the | 
“Margery” mediumship, namely, the finger impressions in wax with which F 
this article deals in part; and the independent voice, the account of which 
will be presented when the series of tests pertaining to it shall have been ‘| 
completed. This isolation of the phenomena has been accomplished through a 
the elimination of the human factor—first by localizing the controlled ap- h 


paratus at the focus of the phenomena, and second by localizing the pheno- ¥ 
mena in controlled space. 


The first attempt by the writer at thus controlling the making of the ; 
finger-prints was on November 5, 1929. For this purpose he had affixed 
the wax to the inner surface of a half-liter glass bottle with a very small ‘a 
neck opening, quite out of reach of fingers, since the opening was too small 
to admit them and the wax was too far from the neck opening to be reached 
could they have been inserted. This device, while not foolproof, was never- 
theless a step towards using sealed space. However, it was never actually 
tested and it is only within recent months that a serious attempt has been 
made to control this phenomenon of finger impressions by the use of a 
closed, sealed box, although there had previously been sporadic attempts at 
so doing. 

For this experiment use was made of a discarded voice box which was 
well constructed, cubical in shape, about 20” on a side and with walls 6” 
thick. It weighed forty pounds. The door to this box is of similar con- 
struction, the hinges and hasp being very heavy and so arranged that it i 
would be absolutely impossible for anyone by any artificial device to make if 
an impression on a plastic inside the otherwise empty box when it was closed 
and padlocked. Figs. 1 and 2 show the box closed and open. — I 


This article deals only with the first attempts to obtain finger-impres- i‘ 
sions on a plastic which had been placed inside the box by the investigator, 
usually in the presence of his associate, Mr. R. G. Adams, and the finger- 
print expert, Capt. Fife. Before anyone else was allowed to enter the séance 
room the box was closed, locked and the keyhole sealed and it was not 
opened until all persons but those above-mentioned had left the room. Un- 
doubtedly some readers will question whether this method eliminates all 
possibility of deception. With one exception it does—that being the use of a 
previously impressed wax or plastic, but that the plastic was free from all 
marks or impressions when placed in the box is, of course, guaranteed by the 
three investigators. h 

On February 16, 1932, Mr. Button using this box obtained a “Walter” 
thumb-print. His account of this appeared in the March issue of this Journal. 
Fig. 3 shows this print. : ‘4 
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Later, February 19, 1932, we obtained what appears to be a partial 
“Lodge” right thumb impression (Fig. 4) but the conditions were not quite 
perfect in this instance since it became n€cessary to open the box during the i 
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latter part of the séance. We mention this merely because it was a step in 
the process. 


During this same séance another box, (Fig. 5) made of wood, about 
10” x 8” x 6”, with a glass sliding front which can be locked in place, was 
used, and we obtained on a small piece of glass, which had previously been 
coated with a thin layer of rubber latex, an impression which looks like a 
typical “Walter” print, but due to the type of material used this could not 
be photographed satisfactorily for reproduction. 


On February 23, 1932, (see extracts from report on this meeting below) 
a third print was obtained under the most rigid control, the plastic being 
placed inside the box by the writer, no one else being present except Adams. 
It was removed by the writer, after all but Adams and Fife had left the 
room. This wax, (Fig. 6) shows also (although the photograph does not 
do justice to it) what may be another partial Lodge print, not a very good 


one, but that the plastic was indented with a partial design there is no 
question. 


All these cases where impressions have been obtained by the writer 
under various conditions,—that if simple manual control, during solus sit- 
tings, and under mechanical control using a closed sealed box,—have, in 
the writer's opinion, established beyond any possibility of doubt the fact that 
these impressions were produced supernormally either by or through the 
medium “Margery”. If we can obtain, practically at our convenience, num- 
erous identifiable impressions in this closed box which certainly could not 
have been made by any other means than supernormal, there is not the slight- 
est purpose in supposing that the other impressions which we have obtained 
in the open were not similarly produced in the same supernormal manner. 


* eK OK * 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF SITTING ON FEBRUARY 23, 1932, AT 10 LIME ST. 


Previous to the sitting, which started at 9:05 P.M., Messrs Adams and 
Thorogood, with no one else present (door locked on inside) carefully in- 
spected the whole séance room. The voice box which was to be used for a 
sealed space was searched inside and out and a small piece of soft and 
rather sticky plasticine, free from all surface marks, was placed inside this 
box, the box door closed and locked with a new Yale brass padlock brought 
over on this evening for the first time by Thorogood who kept the only key 
in his possession continuously. The key-hole of this lock was sealed by 
means of surgeons’ tape, this tape being wrapped around the lock and over the 
hole and also at right angles, thoroughly closing the opening, then ink 
marks were made on the tape by Adams. 

After this was completed the others were admitted and seated as fol- 
lows: Dr. Richardson, Thorogood, Adams, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon, 
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Capt. Fife and Psyche. Miss Barry, stenographer, outside circle in red light. 


Considerable light talk took place but only that relative to this expeti- 
nent is given. 


“Walter’’—"“I am sorry we haven't got some nice warm Kerr in there, but never 
mind, this is going to be a very important sitting. Don’t talk to me now 
i I am very busy. Relax. This plasticine is too soft...... What 

is the best pressure to use on this stuff, Thorogood?” 


Thorogood—"'Considerable force, but it is sticky and somewhat oily.” 
“Walter’’—'‘That is what I don’t like about it.” 


“Walter” —"All right. Now I will tell you something, you will be very interested 
in the finger-print when it is made.” 


Thorogood—"Will we recognize it?’ 


“Walter” —"I hope so, it won’t do much good if you don’t. I wish the next 
i sitting you would get me something to work on besides this sticky 
stuff.” 


9:45 “Walter” instructed the circle to be broken as he was going away for a 
while. 


i “Walter” suggested that we open the box and examine the plasticine 
but Thorogood desired that all leave the room except Fife, Adams and him- 
self and thus remove any question as to possible control of the equipment. 
Sitting closed at 10:15 P.M. When all were out the séance room door was 
again locked on the inside and we examined the room thoroughly in bright 
light. We all examined the box outside and the ink marks on the surgeon's 
tape which sealed the key-hole and they were the same and in the same 
position in which Adams made them. Fife then removed the seal (surgeons’ 














| tape) from the key-hole and Thorogood unlocked the padlock with the only 
. key which as above stated, he had throughout the whole evening, and opened 
i the door. All three examined the 
| inside of the box with flashlights tell. Marco 
and saw the plasticine with an r RALAR G. ADAMS 
impression on same. After inspec- 


tion of the plasticine Fife said it 
was a partial print probably cor- 


responding to the Sir Oliver Orr W. FIF 


Lodge impression. The plasticine 





was then taken by Thorogood to 





be photographed. 
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Fig. 2 
Box locked and open. Inside this box, when locked, Walter brought about 
the phenomena of Feb. 16, 1932. 
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Fig. 5. 


Box made especially for purpose of obtaining finger-impressions; showing glass 
slide partly open and shelf inside on which wax may be automatically heated. 


Impression 





Fig. 6. 
obtained Feb. 23, 1932 under most rigid conditions of control. 
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THE RESOURCES OF TRANCE MEDIUM- 
SHIP 


An Example from the Past 


By Davip Gow 


Mediumship, of all phases of which I have for many years made a close 
study, covers such a wide field that I propose to restrict myself on this oc- 
casion to a single medium whose gifts were exercised almost entirely in 
the direction of trance addresses. I refer to the late Mr. J. J. Morse, whose 
name was at one time a household word in Spiritualistic and Psychical Re- 
search circles. (I say ‘‘Psychical Research advisedly, for in its earlier years 
the London Society for Psychical Research gave more sympathetic attention 
to its humble sister Spiritualism than is the case today, when its attitude 
to Spiritualism seems often to be of a supercilious character.) Mr. Edward 
T. Bennett, the assistant-secretary to the S.P.R. from 1882 to 1902 made a 
study of Mr. Morse’s Mediumship of which he wrote in a pamphlet, 
“Automatic Speaking and Writing,” (Brimley Johnson and Ince, 1905) and 
of which he records a favorable impression. In the pamphlet in question 
he cites a number of messages purporting to come from deceased persons 
(strangers) several of which messages were identified by those who had 
known the deceased. Discussing the explanations offered, viz: (1) Fraud, 
(2) Telepathy, (3) That the messages were actually what they professed 
to be, he claimed that there was not an atom of evidence for the theory of 
fraud; that ‘telepathy from the living,’ even if ‘‘stretched to the utmost 
limits which recent research would justify, would be wholly inadequate’’ to 
explain them, and that consequently he saw no “alternative with stronger 
claims to acceptance than that the messages are from the personalities of 
deceased men and women continuing their individual existence after the 
death of the body.” 

This phase of test-messages in the case of Mr. Morse belonged to the 
earlier years of his mediumship. When I first met him—sometime in the late 
‘eighties of last century—his mediumship was devoted entirely to philo- 
sophical trance-discourses. 

The power and quality of these addresses, together with their perfect 
diction and the immense range of knowledge shown, have seldom or never 
been surpassed in the history of mediumship. The chief inspirer, or control, 
claimed to have been in his earth-life a Chinese mandarin, of the second class, 
who lived in the reign of the Emperor Kea-Tsing. He gave his name as 
Tien Sien Tie, with full accounts of his life as a Chinese scholar, and of 
the circumstances in which he took part, with many other spirits, in opening 
up channels of communication with earth in the interest of a humanity that 
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was rapidly becoming submerged in a tide of materialism. He was a Con- 
fucian, and the moral culture and intellectual refinement so esteemed in 
China shewed themselves conspicuously in all his addresses, which must have 
numbered many thousands. At the various halls in London in which I lis- 
tened to his lectures, an evening would occasionally be devoted to “Answers 
to Questions”. It was then open to anyone to put questions which some- 
times took an abstruse form. But no matter how recondite the subect, ‘“Tien’’ 
was always equal to the occasion, his knowledge even of Western literature 
and philosophy astonishing those of his auditors who realised what im- 
mense mental resources were needed to deal with the questions propounded. His 
demeanour, as expressed through his medium, was suave, courteous and digni- 
fied, and his vocabulary almost Shakespearean in its range. Some of his 
sentences were aphoristic, packing much meaning into a few words, as when 
he said on one occasion, in answering a question as to world-betterment: 
“Individual improvement is the basis of general advancement.” 

Morse the medium was born in 1848 and, becoming an orphan in 
boyhood, was thrown on his own resources. After many vicissitudes he be- 
came a barman at a tavern in the City of London, and while there came into 
touch with a Mrs. Hopps, who took a motherly interest in the lad. Her son, 
by the way, later became known to fame as the Rev. John Page Hopps, a 
dissenting minister who was a prominent Spiritualist. He was, indeed, for 
many years a contributor to ‘Ligh?’ and a speaker on Spiritualistic platforms. 

It was through this contact that young Morse took up the subejct of 
Spiritualism and shortly afterwards developed his trance-mediumship. As 
he discovered afterwards, his whole career had been watched and tended by 
those whom later he came to know as his guides in the Unseen World. 


For me it was a great opportunity of studying mediumship at first hand 
and I attended many of the addresses and asked my questions with the rest. 
I found I could put no question on the subject of mediumship which was 
not answered with the fullest information. “Tien” gave closely-detailed 
accounts of the whole machinery of spirit-communication, and thus I learned 
much that in later years was discovered by scientific psychical researchers 
and set down as their own findings. He gave us the whole modus operandi 
of mediumship, dealing with materialisation, levitation, apports and asports, 
psychometry, clairvoyance, trance, animism, the nature of the subconscious— 
in short the whole field of the supernormal. Only a very small proportion 
of the knowledge thus imparted found its way into print. It was not re- 
garded as “‘scientific’, but that it was true I have never had reason to doubt. 
For in all the intervening years of study and observation, I have never had 
to revise my impressions of the instruction which I gained, together with 


the others who attended his classes as students, of whom only a few are 
left. 


Many were the questions put to Tien regarding Oriental wonder-workers, 
black magic, witchcraft and those dark mysteries which hang like a shadow 
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around the question of Spiritualism. His reply (in brief) was that all forms 
of occult magic represented the scientific application of psychological prin- 
ciples in man—the power of the will used for high ends or low ones, the 
power of mind over mind. They were “uncanny” only to the ignorant, for 
all the powers and forces involved were in line and harmony with the laws 
of nature and the possibilities of man. 


The mediumistic trance he explained as being mesmeric or hypnotic in 
nature. It was he said analogous to the hypnotism known to the medical 
schools, but whereas the human mesmerist worked upon his subject from 
without, the spirit operator proceeded from within, inverting the process of 
ordinary mesmerism. In short, instead of acting from the circumference 
to the centre, the spirit-control worked from the centre outwards. 


The singular efficiency of Mr. Morse as a medium the control explained 
by saying that the medium had been selected by him even before birth and 
gradually trained and developed to the standard needed for the work. 

Mediumship, he said, was purely and simply a functional manifestation, 
just the same as oratorical ability, skill with the hand, voice or pen, none 
of which things necessarily implied any moral superiority in their possessors. 
It was largely a question of the use which was made of them. 


In describing his own method of entrancing his medium, he stated that, 
at the beginning, he and his spirit associates directed their first attention 
to the heart for the purpose of lowering the rate of circulation. This re- 
sulted in a slight lethargy, after which attention was directed to the solar 
plexus in order to influence the nervous system. Then the brain was 
reached, the basilar portion first, as representing the physiological side of 
the medium, thus controlling the circulation, the nervous system and the 
vital forces. This left the frontal brain—the intellectual region—in a state 
of more than ordinary activity. Ultimately the operators were able to reach 
the sensorium by the action of the will on the psychical forces through the 
organs of sensation. The action of the will being now intensely stimulated, 
a domination was established over the entire body, brain, nervous and 
vital forces. The medium then had a sensation of falling backwards and 
the physical consciousness departed. At this point, which brought a lull in 
the bodily activities, the vital forces were re-stimulated by the operators, 
the nervous activity re-excited, with the effect, so to speak, of waking up the 
inside of the brain, or more correctly of stimulating the spiritual and sub- 
jective functions of the medium. Following this came a rather delicate opera- 
tion of discharging a sufficient quantity of vital energy through the lower 
brain, so that it could be made to function without altering the lethargic 
condition of the heart. When that was accomplished, the body became erect 
and the organs of speech being now at the service of the spirit-operators, the 
machine was in working order. 


Never, I suppose, singe the time of Socrates (himself a trance speaker) 
was the process of trance-control so graphically explained; not perhaps after 
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the manner of modern Science (which still has some way to travel in these 
directions) but certainly after the manner of Reason. 


Associated with “Tien” was a spirit who answered to the name of 
“The Strolling Player’—an occupation which he had followed on earth. He 
gave an account of his life on earth and the circumstances of his departure 
from it; his meeting with “Tien” on the other side and his association with 
him as a colleague. He was a fellow of infinite jest, and a kind of gruff 
humour, utterly unlike “Tien”; he described himself as ‘‘a philosopher's 
other end.”” It was his part to furnish the light relief; he played the Fool 
to the Wise Man. On several occasions I enjoyed an evening with ‘“The 
Strolling Player’’ when he was in sole control. In the deep philosophical 
discourses of “Tien” there were skilfully interspersed little passages of 
drollery and humorous anecdote. They were always congruous to the dis- 
course, making a perfect composite. And this was not the least interesting 
part of a study of the trance, as a question of the harmonious mental as- 
sociation of different personalities. Only those who were acquainted with 
the separate expression of the two personalities through the medium could 
fully appreciate the wonder of their perfect amalgamation in a trance address 
in which both were united; the Sage, who was never known to jest or utter 
the least frivolity, and the Humorist who rarely seemed to do anything else. 
Yet both were blending their influences on the medium—a combination 
quite apparent to the intellectual sense and not infrequently to the eye of 
the clairvoyant. Just how this was accomplished it is not easy to under- 
stand, for possession or obsession, as now being so carefully investigated 
by Drs. Bull and Wickland, appears to involve abrupt and well-defined 
separations of personality as in the Doris case and many other examples of 
what is known as “multiple personality.” 


Other operators, I gathered, were concerned in the Morse mediumship. 
Their part was subsidiary. It was to take charge of the medium as assistants 
to the two principal controls; to help in the process of hypnotization for 
the trance, and occasionally to furnish information when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, to enable “Tien”, to answer some of the “posers” in the way of 
questions, many of which were obviously asked not so much to gain in- 
struction as to test the intellectual resources of the mediumship. 

So phenomenal was the mediumship that in the ‘seventies, and per- 
haps a little later, the London Press paid the matter a great deal of atten- 
tion; even that august journal the Daily Telegraph gave lengthy reports. 
But in after years Spiritualism, (possibly through the follies and abuses of 
some of its followers) fell into disrepute, just as it did in New York in 
the days of Judge Edmunds, who so bitterly lamented the depths to which 
the subject was degraded by the commercialism and sensationalism which 
crept into it. 

My conviction after many years’ study of Mediumship and Mediums is 
that the question is primarily a human one, and that those who approach it 
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from this point of view are best equipped to arrive at the truth. When it 
is treated in an inhuman (or perhaps I should say an unhuman) way, it is 
apt to behave accordingly. The reactions are very much those with which 
we are familiar in the social life of every day, where kindness, courtesy, con- 
sideration and a sympathetic understanding of others usually evokes a like 
response; and vice versa. If Morse, for instance, had fallen into wrong hands 
in the early stages of his mediumship, it would probably have been inhibited 
or distorted to fruitless ends by medium-baiters and ignorant experimenters. 
We can still see around us examples of the kind of physical researcher, 
barren of experience and understanding, who destroys (like a clumsy crafts- 
man) the very material in which he works. 


Still, in this respect things today are very much better than they were. 
The “constant drop” of failure and abortive results is wearing away the 
stone of dulness and insensibility. 


* * * * * 


GRADES OF SIGNIFICANCE 


An Application of the Relativist Outlook to the Higher Levels of Thought. 
By G. N. M. Tyrrell B, Sc. (Rider & Co. 7/6). 


This is a book that deserves to be more widely known than it is likely to be. 
It will not appeal to busy persons who want to get some knowledge of Psychical 
Research, and the phiicsophy of the subject, by a short cut. It appeals to the philo- 
sophic mind, but happily avoids abstruse terms both scientific and philosophical— 
Although the writer makes no claim to present new ideas, the setting and even the 
ideas themselves will be new to many readers. Its value is chiefly that it stimulates 
thought, and may produce a deeper consciousness of the Reality that lies beyond 
and within the world of sense. A chapter on “the World of Aspects” is particularly 
interesting and valuable. The author points out that the universe presents completely 
different aspects to the man of science,—to a physicist for instance, to that which it 
presents to the common sense of an unscientific, ordinary person. Each one only 
sees an aspect; “the real remains the real but the aspect depends on the state or posi- 
tion of the observer. This thought is developed in connection with the event of 
death, which involves a change of state or position.” 


In the later chapters the movement of modern Spiritualism is more specifically 
dealt with; its lower and higher levels are discussed; the importance of protecting and 
encouraging sensitives of a high type is stressed, and the fact that the value of their 
gifts is not limited to their use as evidence of human survival, but that if rightly cul- 
tivated they may lead to the solution of other problems and “open up a field of 
direct experience of the real world which can scarcely do otherwise than revolutionize 
human thought through and through.” 


There is much in this thoughtful work which will repay careful reading. 


H.A.D. 
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A TRANCE IN COURT 


By BLEWETT LEE 


Reproduced by courtesy of the American Bar Association Journal 


In his essay on “Trial by jury of things supernatural’, that delightful 
scholar James Bradley Thayer says, “It is not impossible that we may yet see 
something of this sort done about Spiritualism: that is to say, may see the 
question passed upon whether it is or is not true.’! In the course of this 
essay we see Sir Matthew Hale sending women to their death as witches, and 
Sir Thomas Browne giving expert testimony at their trial. Mr. Thayer also 
tells us of a certain Mrs. Fletcher in England who not long before 1890 
was convicted of obtaining money by false pretences, and who claimed at 
the trial that her communication with spirits had been real, and offered to 
prove it. This the Court refused to permit her to do. (Mrs. Fletcher took 
the unusual remedy of writing a book about it.) The court indeed sub- 
mitted to the jury the question of her own belief in the manifestations. 
But was not she entitled to prove the genuineness of the communications 
themselves, if she could? 

Today in the light of great accumulations of evidence we might go so 
far as to say that “communications” sometimes appear to be really: received. 
But from whom? Aye, there’s the rub! How can we possibly give such 
“communications” their face value? Can we really give them value at all? 
Emerson treated Swedenborg’s teaching as impossible, but Swedenborg him- 
self was a great phenomenon, and we cannot say, like the rustic when he 
first saw a hippopotamus, that ‘‘there was no such animal”. In all serious- 
ness, how did Swedenborg get that way? He was just crazy, said one of my 
medical friends, who would have said the same, I fear, of all spiritualists. 
There may be a better way to account for Swedenborg, the greatest of 
all mediums, and his mental world, even considered to be a world of illusion, 
the work of a great but sincere imagination. We can even conceive of ghosts 
living in similar mental worlds, each his own, in which case they would not 
be poor ghosts, unless they had poor imaginations. By reading each others 
minds they might imagine alike about many things. 

Be all that as it may, Mr. Thayer's prophecy has already come pretty 
near being fulfilled. In the London Times, Weekly Edition, of April 14th 
and 21st, 1932, and more fully in the English daily papers (the Times, 
April 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13 and on the same dates presumably in the Daily 
Mail), appear accounts of the trial of the libel case of LouIsA ANNE 
MeEuRIG Morris v. ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED, on account of an 
article published in the Daily Mail on January 26, 1931, headed “Trance 
Medium found out’, and containing a passage ‘““Power’s Sermon Jargon. One 





1. Thayer’s Legal Essays, 327, 328 (1908 Ed.) 
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talk for all Texts’. ‘Power’ was one of the medium’s ‘“‘controls’ who 
preached. The defense was fair comment on a matter of public interest. 
Evidence of high quality was offered on both sides. In the course of her 
cross-examination, Mrs. Morris, with tears streaming from her eyes, apparent- 
ly went off in a slight trance, and immediately afterwards exclaimed in- 
coherently. “The Christ—A vision of Christ came.” The Court then ad- 
journed the hearing for ten minutes. Later a gramophone record of one of 
“Power's” sermons, and another record, part in “Powet’s’” voice and part 
in Mrs. Morris’ natural voice which sounded quite different, were played. 
Lady Conan Doyle, widow of Sir Arthur, and herself a medium, testified 
for the plaintiff, as did also Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny 
and other witnesses, described as eminent. 

The following is a quotation from the Weekly Times of April 21, 
1932 (page 486): 

In the course of the Judge's summing-up, Mrs. Morris suddenly 
closed her eyes, rose from her seat, and, clasping the lapels’ of her cos- 
tume, addressed the Judge in a deep voice, ‘Harken to my voice, Brother 
Judge,” she said. 

“Really, we cannot go on. She must sit down. We cannot have all 
this,” said Mr. Justice McCardie. 

For a moment the voice ceased, and then it broke out afresh. 

Serjeant Sullivan said that there would be harm in touching Mrs. 
Morris. 

“Take her out,” ordered the Judge. 

The voice continued: “Do not touch her until I have left the body.” 

The Judge insisted upon the removal of Mrs. Morris, and she 
was carried out of the Court and taken to an anteroom by an usher and 
a friend. 

Mr. Justice McCardie adjourned the Court for a few minutes. 

Mrs. Morris was unconscious for some time, but eventually re- 
covered sufficiently to leave the building in the company of some friends. 

After an absence of three hours the jury found for the defendants 
on a plea of fair comment on a matter of public interest. They found, 
however, that no allegations of fraud or dishonesty against Mrs. 
Morris had been proved. 

Judgment was given for the defendants, but the Judge said that 
Mrs. Morris was entitled to any costs to which she had been put with 
respect to the plea of justification as distinct from the general costs 
of the action. 

The trial appears to have been a fair one. There was no abuse or ridicule. 
The puzzled Judge might have taken to heart the following quotation from 
the testimony of Sir Oliver Lodge about a conversation of his own, stated 


to have been through a medium with his son Raymond who had been pre- 
viously killed in France: 
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Sir Oliver—‘You live in a world of illusion.” 
Raymond—"'So do you, father.” 


Such a trial could hardly have occurred in the time of Vice Chancellor 
Gifford, who denounced Spiritualism in good round terms in the celebrated 
case of LYON v. Homes.” Mr. Serjeant Ballantine in his reminiscences gives 
us a description of the libel suit by Naval Lieutenant Morison (publisher 
of Zadkiel’s Almanac) against Admiral Belcher, who had charged Morison 
with fraudulently pretending to show spirits in a crystal ball. The trial 
was before Chief Justice Cockburn. The case was hard fought. Witnesses 
testified as to what they saw in the ball. The plaintiff got a verdict for 
twenty shillings. Lord Lytton, who was present but did not testify, com- 
plained of the levity of some of the witnesses. 

Mrs. Morris’ trance and the action of ‘““Power’’ seem to be in the nature 
of real evidence, bearing upon the question of fraudulent intent. An in- 
teresting legal question arises if Mrs. Morris had at first offered to go into 
trance and to produce “Power’’ in court. There are some early decisions, 
not of high authority, that such evidence would not be admissible, because it 
would be impossible for such testimony to be genuine*. He is a wise Judge 
who knows the limits of the possible, as wise as he is just when he fails to 
give an accused person a full and fair chance to defend himself. I have 
read of a judge who refused to allow a defendant to undertake to do in 
court the things which he had been charged with fraudulently representing 
that he, the defendant, could do. The judge said it would make him 
ridiculous, but surely not as ridiculous as he made himself. There is a Scotch 
case of a fortune-teller being prosecuted in which the defendant was allowed 
to present evidence that she had the power she claimed by showing various 
successful prophecies, but she failed to convince the court.® 


Lawyers who are curious about Spiritualism, that strange but firmly set 
facet of human nature, will find interesting the recent English book ‘Talks 
with Spirit Friends, Bench and Bar’ (Brentano’s). Older members of the 
American Bar Association will recall the wit of that prince of lawyers, Sir 
Frank Lockwood, sometime Solicitor General, and the high-mindedness of 
Lord Justice Kennedy, both of whom figure on the list of “Communicators” 
along with other jurists as eminent. Sir Frank appears to be the chief of the 
group, and not to have deteriorated, not indeed have the others, for that matter. 
But as to whether they are really still carrying on in manner and form 
as alleged in the book, I must leave to those who knew them better. Per- 
haps your bright Promise, withered long and sped, is touched; stirs, rises, 
opens and grows sweet and blossoms and is you, when you are dead. 


New York. BLEWETT LEE. 
(1868) L. R. 6 Ed. 655, 682. 
Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life (Am. Ed. 1882) 337-8. 
!. Status of Psychic Facts in Courts of Law (1890) 24 Am. Law Rev. 1008 (Article by 
Krancis J. Lippitt, severely criticizing such rulings.) 


5. Laing v. McPherson, 1918 J. C. 70, 74. 
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LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 
PART XII. 
Sittings in 1929, January 2, 16, 30. 


Editor's Note. Although there has been up to the present date no vertification 
of items contained in the record of sittings in January, 1929, it is felt that this Part 
should appear, not for the completion of the series, but also in view of the several 


vertification of items in former sittings which have come to hand through their pub- 
lication in the Journal. 


Sitting XX XI. January 2nd, 1929. 


Present: Mrs. X. . . .; Mrs. Warner; Mrs. van Antwerp; Miss Meade 
and Mrs. Bigelow. 

First Control. (MARGARET or NicHwitz). There had been some doubt in 
the minds of the sitters as to the precise implication of the word 
‘Guernsey’ and the following question was asked of the control: 

Q. “Would you please set us right as to what is meant by ‘Guernsey’ in 

the recent communication by Annie Frost Onderdonk? 

C.1. ““Annie’s father imported the first Guernsey cattle in this country. It 
had nothing to do with Guernsey, England. He had a Guernsey in- 
dustry of his own.” 

een ee 

Second Control. (following a request that SHERMAN CASE might com- 
municate) . 

C.2. “Who called me?” 

Q. ‘Could you tell us who R. P. Heard is. We should like to know?” 

C.2 “Never heard of him.” 

Q. “Who is James B. Case?” 

C.2 “I don’t know. LILLIAN was at theatre. A fleshly woman caused het 
to fail. Do you know the boy?” 

Q. ‘You mean the Whitehead boy?” 

C.2. “Yes. He is going to military school.” 

Third Control. (C.3.) 

C.3. “On our shore we feel that you do not take this matter seriously 
enough.” 

Q. “In what way do we fail you?” 

C.3. “You get impatient and it retards us.” 

Q. “Who is speaking?” 

C.3. “Tam an old medium. CarrIE TRING.” 

Q. “You have been here before, have you not, and you knew John Slater?” 


C.3. “Yes. I am helping Margaret. Would John Slater answer you?” 
Sitter. “No.” 
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“Just one more question.” (Sitter) “What is the question?” 

“Does he recall little old lady named Mrs. Brockbank? She used to 
garb herself as Indian squaw—carried bow and arrow during her own 
development.” ‘‘Beware of trouble in using name.” 


~ 
9 s 
We W 


C.3. “Beware of trouble in using name.” 


Sitter. “We will not use any names at all except in confidential enquiry.’ 

C.3. “I mean, on account of spirits’ families. There is the spirit of one 
who has just died. He passed away in Profit, Virginia a few days 
ago. 

Q. “Can you give the name? 

C3. “JOHN” (This was spelt with great difficulty, the movement of the 
table being very feeble. Sitting adjourned for a short recess.) 

* kK RK * 

Fourth Control. (C.4.) (Carrie Tring again.) 

C.4. “Tam amused to hear you all think Blanche is the lone medium.” 

Q. “We get results with her here: who are the others?” 

C.4. “Donna and Mudge. Estelle and Rhoda are quite different. That 1s 
what makes this star so marvellous—the three positives and the two 
negatives.’ 

Q. “Is this Margaret speaking?” C.4. “No. CARRIE TRING.” 

xe OR OK 
Fifth Control. This amounted to no more than a very feeble effort to com- 


municate. All that could be recorded was the name JOHN 
xe OR KO 

C.6. “I want Donna to know that EMMA had a collection of owls just as 

Donna collects elephants.” 
‘on ee 

Seventh Control. (C.7.). 

C.7. (following a discussion of a letter to Mr. Billings.) 

“LILLY BRINCKERHOFF. Please make no attempt to communicate un- 
til advised.” 

“Can you remember now in what part of Bridgeport you lived?” 

“T never lived there . . . It was DwiGHt’s home. I will prepare the 
way for you. I did not have a monument but a beautiful stone seat— 
circular. Before the dying day I got out of my death-bed, donned 
a pink satin and lace lingerie and pink slippers,—curled my hair, 
rouged my face, sent for my children, suffering the tortures of the 
damned,—then back to bed and death.” 

Q. ‘Where is the seat you speak of in the cemetery?” 

“T don’t know. Dwight took up masonry after I left him. More of 

my boy. He took out ten thousand, his first life insurance.” 

Q. “When did he do this?” 

C.7. “Many years before he married. We were so happy.” 
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Eighth Control. (C.8). (Frederick Nichwitz. ) 


C.8. “I want to test Mudge and Estelle. What message did Marie get 
last week ? 


Sitter. “She got the name of the Chittenden murderer. Can you give his 
name?” 

C.8. “O’NeEIL. IkE CHENEY hanged him.” 

Q. “Can you tell us Chittenden’s first name?” C.8. “Cora.” 

Q. “Why did he murder her?” C8. “Assault.” 


Q. “Who are you?” C8. “NICHWITz.” 
ee RK 


Ninth Control. (C.9.). (In response to the question asked of Nichwitz 
whether he could get one of the two women of whom he 
spoke to Mrs. X. and Mrs. van Antwerp the other night.) 

C.9. “OPHELIA Moon. . . .Dean Moon of Syracuse University is her son. 

He is Dean of Forestry. . . .PEARL is his wife.” 

Q. ‘Could we write to him?” C9. “Yes.” 

Q. “Will you describe yourself again?” 

C.9. “Tall, dark,—figure like Estelle——prominent teeth with much gold.” 

Q. “What is your son’s name?” 

C.9. “FRANKLYN. Ask my son if he remembers the animal crullers made 

for him at Christmas. We lived in EAsTon, Penn.” 


* ek KK 


SITTING XXXII. Jan. 16th, 1929. 


Present. The same five sitters as last time. 
First Control. “CORNELIA NICHWITZ. . . .first wife. . . .no; second... 1 
(C.1.) am very powerful spiritually . . . terrible throat trouble,— 
it being full of perforations. Food was crumbed and 
sifted before I could eat it. I was taller than Estelle... 
I was very handsome and stately. DORETTA is my own 
darling child.” 
(Here Mrs. Bigelow spoke of her having written to the postmaster for 
a verification and receiving no reply. She asked: ‘Can you find out 
why we get no answer?) 
C.1. “My people are terribly opposed.” 
Q. “Can you tell us your daughter’s married name?’ C.1. “KELLy. . . 
Frederick.” 
Q. “Are they still living at Millington?” 
C.l. “Yes. They are in Summit Waters. . . .Oh, dear. . .my child to be 
less of a snob. . .it is so unspiritual for Doretta to keep her girls 
on a platform by themselves.” 


Sitter. ‘We thought you were the first wife?” 


C.1. “No. Fred married me because I resembled his first wife.” 
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Second Control. (C.2.) (After conversation on letter from Deerfield.) 
C.2. “Josie HOLIsTER.”’ 
Q. “Are you Josie Holister?” C.2. “Yes.” 
Q. “What relation are you to Austin Rice?” 
C.2. “FRED Ross was a charge of my family’s.” 
Q. “What was your name before marriage?” C.2. ‘“HoListrER—Never 
married.” 
Q. “Where did you live?” C.2. “I don’t know.” 
Q. “Did you know any Deerfield people?” 
C.2. “Yes, Austin Rice’s wife. Can’t you get letter?” 
“There are many Springfield people here.” 
Q. “Do they want to talk?” C2. “Yes.” 
xe OK OK OK 
Third Control. (C.3.). 
C.3. “WILLIAM ANDREW WHITING.” 
Q. “Will you tell us about yourself?” 
C.3. ““I married twice. . .KATHERINE and GRACE.” 
“What were their last names?’ C.3. “I can’t remember.” 
“Can you remember where you lived in Springfield?” 
“In the country. My widow Grace lives there now.” 
“Did you have any children?” C34. “No.” 
“What was your business?” C.3. “PHELPS Publishing Company.” 
“Was the business in Springfield?” C3. “Yes.” 
“Can we write the Postmaster ?”’ 


“Yes. First wife died of cancer. She was Christian Science. It killed 
her. 
“Don’t you think she would have gone anyhow if she had cancer?” 
“Yes. The day she died she asked for pitcher full of white buds.” 
“What kind of buds?” 
“Rosebuds. She died watching them unfold. She was so fine. A 
terrible wrong has been done to Katherine’s mother.” 
“Can you tell us about this?” 
“Yes. She loaned me thousands of dollars with no notes. I willed it 
and more, through Katherine's will. She died. I made no new will. 


I died with pneumonia. Grace and my sister HELEN got all the 
money and old lady is blind and finishes in old ladies’ Home.” 


“What is her name?” C.3. “WILKINSON.” 
“Is there anything we can do about it?” 
3. ‘The estate is closed.” 
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SITTING XXXIII. January 30th, 1929. 


The number of sitters was increased to six by the addition of Mr. Bond. 
In other respects the group was as before (Sittings XXXI and XXXII.) 
First Control. (C.1.) 
C.1. “I want last letter put on table.” 


Q. “What letter do you mean?” C.1. “About RICE.” 
(The letter was found and laid on the table.) 


C.l. “I heard Donna say it was written by an old lady. She is not an 
old lady.” 


Sitter. “That was just an expression.” 
C.1. “Will you write and tell her that Cy was her father?” 
Q. “C. Y. who?” Cl. “Cy BALL.” (Cyrus Ball.) 


* eK OK * 


Second Control. (C.2.) 

C.2. “My wife has been stopping at Hotel Woodward.” 

Q. “Who is speaking?” C.2. “JAMES DEAN.” 

Q. ‘Can you tell us more about yourself?” 

C.2. “Her old maid sister was with her. (She) was Governor's daughter.” 
Q. “What Governor?” | 


C.2. ““WASHBORN.” “CLARA was in my family too. . .Washborn. . . who 
is ZABRISKIE ?” 


Q. “Are you speaking of Dr. Zabriskie?” C.2. “Yes.” 
Q. “Is the Dr. Zabriskie dead of whom you speak?” 
C.2. “Yes. My sister married him.” 

Q. “Where did they live?” C.2. “I can’t remember.” 
Q. “Can you remember where your wife lives now?” 
C.2. “Same place. . . .Look in register of Hotel.” 


* eK K * 


BOOKS ON SALE AT HYSLOP HOUSE 


The Executive Secretary of the New York Section wishes to announce that the 
following are now procurable at Hyslop House and will be furnished to order with 
remittance. 


“THE ANSWER OF THE AGES” .................-.- RR ee $5.00 net 
“HOUDINI AND CONAN DOYLE’’.................- Ernst and Carrington...................... 3.00 
ee er ee Jenny O'Hara Pincock.................... 2.00 
“SPIRITUALISM FOR THE ENQUIRER’’............ Peon A 1.25 
TE ED RE vesniinseinncntnrtnnneenginniea Jane Revere Burke......................... 1.25 


SC, TP nncicctecicrccnesninsinomnenitinnit I SII einccneniccpccnctsancnmnniil 3.00 



































AN INTERESTING CASE-RECORD 


Contributed by 
Mr. WALTER WHYTE PARKER 


January 19th, 1932. 
To the Editor: 

My attention is called to your letter, 
published in the New York Times, Janu- 
ary 17th, 1932, discussing the reasonabil- 
ity of a future existence as based upon 
evidence to that effect in answer to some 
correspondent who demands proofs. 


It is strange yet true that seekers after 
signs in matters occult are never re- 
warded, but rather is some unexpectant 
selected as the instrument of revelation. 

I shall now give you certain, definite, 
unmistakeable, incontrovertible, and (it 
science be truth) scientific proof not 
alone of the existence of future life but 
of the persistence of identity. 


My mother, Amelia Piercy Parker, 
passed from earth more than ten years 
ago. She breathed her last in Balitimore, 
Maryland, over two hundred miles from 
my present residence, where she had 
made her home all her lifetime. 

She had never seen the city where I re- 
side, and probably hardly even knew it 
as a place of geographical location, so 
little concerned was she with it. Up to 
the time of her departure hence, and for 
some years afterwards, she also resided 
in and near Baltimore. 

For a long while prior to her passage 
hence my mother and my father, Clinton 
K. Parker, resided in their separate es- 
tablishment, while my wife and I re- 
sided elsewhere in our own domicile. 

My mother and father were fixations. 
They never changed their residence. My 
wife and I were restless; we frequently 


moved from place to place in and about 
Baltimore. 


We would reside in a house; then in 
an apartment; again in a house; then in 
an apartment, so that it would have been 
difficult, if not practically impossible, for 
any uninitiated person to even have 
tracted us. Even my mother and father 
didn’t know until either my wife or my- 
self would announce we had moved 
again. 

My wife and I happened to be resid- 
ing in a house approximately two miles 
distant in Baltimore from the residence 
of my mother and father when the last 
illness of my mother overtook her. 


To this house where my wife and I 
resided, at that time, my mother had 
been a welcome visitor, so that she had 
actually been within that domicile during 
life; it had identified itself upon her 
mind; and, if she thought about it at all, 
her very last earthly impression of my 
residence; the place where I could be 
found; pictured that identical house with 
which she was entirely familiar. 

After the funeral of my mother, my 
father established himself in other abodes 
from time to time. Sometimes he resided 
with my wife and me; sometimes in his 
own establishment; changing his residence 
frequently. He seemed to have acquired 
our own feelings of wanderlust. 

My wife and I persisted in our habits. 
We moved into the country twenty miles 
from Baltimore, locating upon a farm. 
Frequently she visited distant places. Up- 
on occasions I traversed the continent; 
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290 WILLIAM W. PARKER 


being in California, in Florida, in the 
North, the mid-West. 

It had became utterly impossible for 
any living soul to know how to definite- 


ly locate either my wife or myself at any — 


particular time except upon direct in- 
formation from either of us. 

During our wanderings my father re- 
mained in Baltimore, frequently chang- 
ing his domicile, except upon one oc- 
casion when he removed to Savannah to 
live, abandoning Baltimore entirely, but 
after a time he changed his mind again 
and returned to Baltimore. 

In the year 1929 I came to the City 
where I now reside; a city with which 
my mother was entirely unfamiliar; 
wherein my father’s foot had never trod; 
and about the details of which he was 
completely ignorant. My wife did not 
follow me until six months after my ar- 
rival, during which interval she traveled 
to various distant places. She also has 
frequently visited elsewhere since joining 
me. So that, in all our movements, there 
has never been any continuity of location 
for any appreciable period. Our flittings 
would present the appearance of jumbled 
type; almost a hopeless maze. 

The last time I talked with my father 
in life was two years ago upon a visit 
to him in Baltimore. We have always 
regularly corresponded, but since that visit 
he had also continued his changes of 
domicile; removing ultimately to a house 
that I had never seen; and my wife and 
I have also changed our residence sev- 
eral times. 

In fact I observed, quite facetiously, in 
my final letter to my father that in my 
next one I should probably acquaint him 
with another new location. So that he 
was no longer a fixation himself nor 
were my wife and I, and from the con- 
tents of my final letter to him, if he 


thought about the subject at all, he 
would naturally be wondering, at nis 
end, where I had moved. 

Up to the time of my mother’s de- 
parture, and for years afterwards, I had 
never had even an inkling of the pos- 
sibility of locating in the place where | 
now reside. I had never stepped foot in 
this city but once in my whole lifetime, 
and that was merely incidental. 

The circumstances that made my change 
of residence to this city necessary were 
not in existence until years after the de- 
parture of my mother. These circum- 
stances, and their subject matter, were 
totally new to me when they evolved. 
They were completely foreign to every- 
thing in which I had theretofore been 
engaged. They utterly changed the en- 
tire course of my existence; so that no 
person on earth, not even I myself, could 
ever have so much as prophesied oc 
guessed the eventuality. 

I come now to October and November 
1931. I had been diligently engaged on 
making our domicile anew during that 
October in the house where the revelation 
occured. I had but recently acquainted my 
father with the fact of our latest re- 
moval. He didn’t know definitely where 
the place might be. 

During August, September, October, 
1931 I had been diligently engaged upon 
matters of vital import to me. I had 
labored long and late, literally under 
pain of continuously concentrated effort. I 
had been planning, watching, fighting 
with only one objective in view. Every 
portion of the whole warp and woof of 
my being was tensely fixed upon the ac- 
complishment of a single purpose. That 
design, and thoughts relative to it, alone 
possessed my mind to the exclusion of all 
other matters. My first working thoughts 
and impulses as well as my lost conscious 






































and sub-conscious desires, as I would 
fall. asleep, and all the hours between 
were unalterably fixed upon that definite, 
particular purpose. Nothing ever had 
intervened to distract either my consci- 
ous or sub-conscious grasp of that ambi- 
tion. It had almost obsessed me. I had 
no fears or misgivings of any kind con- 
cerning my father. 


I went to sleep early sometime in the 
morning of October 27th, 1931, with my 
very last thought concerned about the 
business in hand. 


During that sleep I dreamed, or, more 
properly, a Vision visited me. 


I saw my mother and father standing 
hand-in-hand upon the steps of a magnifi- 
cent house. Its aspect was palatial. They 
were dressed in white, flowing robes and, 
although they seemed old, exactly as in 
life, their appearance was vigorous; full 
of health under the outward semblance 
of age. 


I was in a position somewhat lower 
than they. I stood at the edge of a 
road; a great highway. I saw myself 
distinctly, too, even as I saw them in 
that vision. I was looking upward at 
them. They smiled upon me. 


I could feel; the knowledge was strong 
within me that they were bidding me 
adieu. They did not speak to me. Only 
they smiled in a manner indescribably 
sweet and tender. They evidenced su- 
preme happiness. It was I who turned 
to leave. I seemed to be going away 
from them. They remained in their rap- 
ture, reassuringly smiling farewell. 


As I turned to go, under the impulse 
of some resistless force of which I was 
vividly conscious, I glanced again over 
my shoulder at them. There they stood 
watching me; when, seemingly from the 
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air I distinctly heard a voice intone: 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness he shall stand before kings.” That 
was all. The Vision faded nor has it 
recurred. 


At once I related the circumstances to 
my wife. I remarked to her that some- 
thing must have happened to my father 
and so she also thought. 


The arrival of the morning mail, how- 
ever, reassurred us. It brought a letter 
from my father, postmarked in Balti- 
more at 6:30 P.M. the previous day, in 
which he said all was well with him. 


I then again embarked upon my af- 
fairs in hand without any misgivings, but 
nevertheless under the strong impres- 
sions of that dream. It was so unusual 
and uncanny I could not fathom it. 


Returning home in the evening I was 
met upon the street by my wife who fal- 
teringly stated there was a letter await- 
ing me from some unknown person in 
Baltimore that had come in the after- 
noon mail. I made light of it, and we 
went about some shopping. 


Eventually we came into the house, 
and I opened the letter. It was post- 
marked in Baltimore October 27, 1931 
at 12 P.M. The writer, whom I did not 
know, informed me my father had been 
taken very ill that day, and the doctor 
had told her to advise me at once. 


And now the rest of the happening: 
My father had written to me in the after- 
noon of October 27, 1931. He had gone 
himself to the mail box to post his let- 
ter. He posted it; saying to me therein 
that all was well with him. He turned 
to retrace his steps homeward, immedi- 
ately he was stricken with his last, and 
fatal illness. 

He fell unconscious to the pavement. 
He was seen by strangers. An ambu- 
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lance was hastily procured and, unknown, 
he was rushed to a hospital. His iden- 
tity becoming established, my address 
had been obtained from my last letter to 
him, which he had possessed. 

He lingered, never regaining conscious- 
ness, passing beyond upon the morning 
of Sunday, November 1, 1931. 

Can there be any doubt that my mo- 
ther, throughout all the years, had pa- 
tiently awaited him somewhere; that she 
came to be reunited with him; that their 
particular identities survived; that to- 
gether, they had come immediately 


and unerringly to a place totally un- 
known to each of them in life, where 
I labored in the marts of this world, ‘o 
tell me of it? 

During the night of October 31-No- 
vember 1, 1931, I dreamed again. This 
time I was made aware of my father’s 
passing. True enough, he voyaged be- 
yond at 7 A.M. that latter day. But this 
dream need not concern us now. 

Very sincerely, 
WALTER WHYTE PARKER. 

P.S. The only confidential portion of 
this letter is my address. 


* * *e * 


The Editor wrote to Mr. Parker on the 21st January in the following terms:—(ex- 
tract only quoted) 


I write to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter of the 19th with 
interesting account of your vision of your 
parents whilst in sleep on the morning of 
October 27th, 1931. I note that the letter 
which you had from your father by the 
ensuing morning mail was posted at 6.30 
p-m. on the 26th, previous day at which 
time he was apparently well, or believed 
himself to be. Also that by the after- 
noon mail on the 27th, you received a 
letter from a person unknown to you 
personally, living in Baltimore, which an- 
nounced the critical illness of your father, 
postmarked at 12 p.m. (midnight) on 
the 27th. He had written his letter to 
you in the afternoon; had mailed it 
himself, and then been stricken by his 
fatal illness. I think you must have 
meant the morning of the 28th as the 
time of your vision. You say the 27th, 
and that the letter from your father was 
written on the previous day. Kindly put 
me right about this. If you could give 
me what you judge to be the interval be- 
tween the time of your father’s seizure 
and the occurrence of your vision, I 
should be greatly obiiged. I note that 


he did not pass out of life until Nov. 1st. 
You quite naturally infer that your 
mother’s spirit would in this case have 
been the agent in bringing to your dream- 
consciousness the symbolic vision of the 
reunion with your father and their entry 
together into the new life. But it seems 
equally a tenable idea that your father 
himself, his psyche partly liberated by 
the approach of dissolution of the body, 
would have been able to reach and im- 
press you in this manner. 

Do you happen to have learned that 
he was in a state of coma subsequently 
to his being stricken? 

For the rest, if you will be so good as 
to obtain for me your wife’s affidavit as 
to your relation to her of the vision and 
its date (also the date of the further 
intimation of your father’s actual passing 
at 7 A.M. on the 1st Nov.) I shall be 
glad to have these and it will make an 
interesting case for publication. I thank 
you for your permission to make use of 
this and your request that your address 


_be withheld shall be faithfully respected 


Sincerely yours, 
Editor, Journal of the A.S.P.R. 
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Newark, N. J., Jan. 25, 1932. 
Dear Mr. Bond: 

Enclosed is Mrs. Parker’s affidavit, 
which I have but just been able to pro- 
cure. 

Answering the queries mentioned in 
your letter of the twenty-first instant: 

The date and post-mark of my father’s 
last letter was October 27, 1931. So also 
the other letter. 

He had posted his letter in some neigh- 
borhood mail-box, which accounts for the 
late post-mark, sometime in the after- 
noon of October 27, 1931; approximately 
at three o'clock; whereupon he was 
stricken, becoming immediately unconsci- 
ous. From this condition of coma he 
never rallied at any time. 

I received both letters; his upon the 
morning, and the other during the after- 
noon of October 28, 1931. 

I did not sleep the night of October 
27, 1931. I retired approximately at 
1:30 A.M. on October 28, 1931, and 
arose at 8 A.M. that same morning. The 
vision therefore occurred during that 
period of six and one-half hours, and at 
least eleven hours, possibly longer, after 
my father’s fatal attack. 

I dreamed of my father’s passing dur- 
ing my sleep upon the early morning of 
November 1, 1931. I retired shortly after 
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midnight upon that date, and when I 
arose I told my wife that my father had 
departed. Approximately two hours later 
a telegram from my brother brought con- 
firmation of this fact. I hold letters and 
telegram mentioned. 

There is some antecedent family his- 
tory connected with this case which posi- 
tively establishes as a fact only two ten- 
able views of the incident, and these are 
inter-related. One is that the spirit of 
my mother was the medium to make 
known to me the circumstances of the 
vision, and the other is that the veil was 
momentarily lifted that I should see. 

I am very reluctant to go into this his- 
tory but, should the interest of truth 
so demand, | shall relate the whole con- 
nected story. My sole aim is to give to 
the world the knowledge that has been 
vouchsafed to me, believing it will dispel 
doubts and illusions. 

The dream of November 1, 1931, was 
entirely a sub-conscious disclosure of fact, 
totally unlike the circumstances of the 
vision. This too shall be related should 
you so desire. I preserve memoranda 
made at the time of these occurrences. 

Whatever else you may wish to estab- 
lish this case I should be glad to give in- 
sofar as the facts stand. 

WALTER WHYTE PARKER. 


*e * K 


AFFIDAVIT OF ELIZABETH G. PARKER 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY: 


CouUNTY OF EssEx 


To wit: 

I hereby certify that on this 25th day 
of January, 1932, before me, the sub- 
scriber, a Notary Public of the State of 
New Jersey, and County of Essex afore- 


said, personally appeared Elizabeth G 
Parker, wife of Walter Whyte Parker, 
who made oath in due form of law as 
follows: 

1—That she is the wife of said Walter 
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Whyte Parker; 

2—That upon the morning of October 
28, 1931, said Walter Whyte Parker, 
her husband, related to her the cir- 
cumstances of a vision that had im- 
mediately theretofore occurred to him 
whilst asleep some time in the early 
morning of said October 28, 1931. 

3—That, subsequent to such relation of 
the details of said vision, a letter ar- 
rived in the morning mail on said 
October 28, 1931, dated and post- 
marked upon the 27th day of Oc- 
tober, 1931, from Clinton K. Parker, 
the father of said Walter. Whyte 
Parker. 

4—That in the regular afternoon mail of 
October 28, 1931, another letter, 
dated and post-marked upon the 27th 
day of October, 1931, arrived from 
some person unknown to said Walter 
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Whyte Parker, and to this deponent; 

5—That both of said letters were di- 

rected to her husband, the said Wal- 

ter Whyte Parker; 

6—That the circumstances of the afore. 

said vision; the time of its relation to 

her; the dates, postmarks, contents, 

and respective times of arrival of 

both the aforesaid letters to said Wal- 

ter Whyte Parker are all true as set 

out in a certain letter to Frederick 

Bligh Bond from said Walter Whyte 

Parker dated upon the 19th day of 
January, 1932. 

ELIZABETH G. PARKER. 

Witness my hand, and notarial seal: 

January 25, 1932. 
ADOLPH FIEDLER. 
Notary Public. 
My Commission Expires Aug. 11, 1936. 


* ek KK * 


BULLETIN NO. I OF THE LOS ANGELES SECTION 
OF THE AMERICAN S.P.R. 


The issue of a Bulletin by our new Section at Los Angeles at a date so soon 
after its first constitution is good evidence of the vitality of the local interest in 


Research. We offer the Section our sincere congratulations. 
“Forum of Psychic and Scientific Research’. The 


their Bulletin will appear in the 


Subsequent issues of 


four pages of the present Bulletin are contained in the issue of the same magazine 


for June 17th. 1932. 


* * KF OK 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THOUGHT FORMS 


On page 2 of the Bulletin appear three photographs. 


One of these represents 


a little statuette of a female figure, on which Mrs. Glenn Palmer, a sculptress, was 
to concentrate her attention during the experiment. The photographic paper was held 
by her and it blackened in development as though it had been exposed to the sun. 

The other two photographs represent the results obtained in the case of two 


other persons in the group of eighteen who were present. 


Although independently 


obtained, these two thought-images present a remarkable similarity. They have no 
apparent connection with the subject of thought in the minds of the two persons 
(one of whom was thinking of a cross and the other of a picture of her home), but 
they both might represent a blurred outline of the head of the statue with the shadow 
of the drapery hanging from the temples. 

Dr. V. M. Crause contributes a series of Notes and Instructions on the technique 
of Thought Photography. 
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